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the influences of Mr. Aird and William Buys, an early teacher and the 
founder, owner and editor of the Wasatch Wave newspaper. Mr. Aird 
had taught in the one-room East Ward School, and then attended the 


University of Utah, completing a normal course. 

When he returned to Wasatch County he felt that the time was ripe 
to do away with one-room schools, and through his influence the graded 
school movement began in Wasatch County in a rock structure with 
eight classrooms in two stories. a alae 4 


The old building of the Heber Central School where Henry Aird develcped the gradéd 
school system in Wasatch County during the 1890's. 


Just prior to this forward-moving step in education, however, an- 
other development had,occurred in the schools of the valley, This was the 
period of Church schools. 

As early as 1860 there were Protestant groups that established 
schools in “Mormon Utah.” Some were designed to “convert” the Mor- 
mons away from their faith, while others were established for non- 
members of the Church who had settled in the area and who did not like 
their children to attend schools that were largely conducted in Mormon 
church buildings. 
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A class at the Wasatch Stake Academy before the turn of the Century. 
(see opposite page for identification of persons) 


Persons on the Wasatch Stake Academy picture--opposite page—Back row, left to 
right, William Baird, Charles Ohlwiler, John Fortie, Robert Lindsay, William Coleman, 
Hugh C. Coleman, George Wootton,;Alma Van Wagonen, William Cummings and 
Tate. 

Second Row: Charles Cluff, Joseph A. Murdock, Frank Murdock, John Bond, David 
McDonald, Edwin Martin, Charles Rhodes, William T. Wootton, Frederick Hicken, Jo- 
seph Lindsay, Frederick Crook, Brigham Murdock, John Wootton and William H. Lind- 
say. 

Third Row: Eva Cluff, Lodema Robertson, Sarah Wing, Mary Baum, Clary Murdock, 
Lucy Bagley, Orpha Alexander, Violet Ryan, Susie Ryan, Bertha Jorgenson, Matilda 
Smith, Agnes Turner, Mary Jeffs, Emma Lind, Rachel Emma Hicken, Sarah Giles, Sarah 
Gilner and Maria Christensen. 

Small group between the Third and Fourth Rows: Annie Anderson, Lizzie Moulton, 
Matilda Allison, Minnie Cummings, Elizabeth Moulton and Nellie Moulton. 

Fourth Row: Lanie Anderson, Emma Jeffs, Sarah Giles, Jean McMillan, Rhoda Hicken, 
May Duke, Esther Carroll, Elfreda Jasperson, Euphenia Duke, Minnie Lindsay, Florinda 
Cummings, Lucretia Moulton, Margie Moulton and Jane Wing. 

Front Row: Enoch Jorgensen, teacher; Roy Murdock, Hyrum Nicol, William C. Lind- 
say, James L. Lindsay, Joseph Peterson, George Alexander, Orson Moulton, Moroni Moul- 
ton, Brigham Young, Henry Moulton, William Moulton, Taylor Goodwin, Charles 
Hicken, John Nelson and Miss Nelson, assistant teacher. f3 
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Protestant schools came to Wasatch County about 1 n and were 
welcomed beca of the shortage of teachers in the valley. In fact. Lat- 
ter-day Saint officials even helped the teachers become situated in the 
valley. realizing the cultural influence many of them would exert in the 
area. 

The Congregationalists and Methodists were most influential in the 
Wasatch area. The first_schoo established by the New. West 
Educational Commission, one of the societies of the Congregational 
Church. Known as the New West School, it was located on the corner 
of ist North and 2nd East. Miss Angie L. Steele was the first teacher 
and she soon had more than 40 pupils. Some of the teachers, Miss Steele, 
Jennie Clafin, a Miss Shepherd, a Mrs. Rand, Miss Shute, Miss Crosbie, 
Miss Lester and Miss Stoner. to mention only a few, are still remembered 
affectionately and favorably by some of the older valley residents. When 
Miss Shute died she willed a considerable sum of money to the Wasatch 
County Library. 

The Methodists opened a church and a school on the corner of 
Center Street and ist West, a site which is now occupied by the Second- 
Fifth Ward Chapel of the LDS Church. Miss Ella Young was an early 
teacher in this Methodist School. The big issue of the day then was 
prohibition, and she took every opportunity to promote it. 

Most of the teachers were single women from the East and were very 
well educated. They brought a cultural and intellectual influence into 
the frontier country that contributed greatly in refining the communities 
in which they lived. 

Early educational efforts by the LDS Church were centered largely 
in the Wasatch Stake Academy which was established in Heber City. 


In July. 1888, Wilford Woodruff, President of the Church, wrote a 


letter of instructions to President Abram Hatch of Wasatch Stake con- 


cerning the establishment of a stake board of education and the beginning 


of a stake academy, 
With his counselors, President Hatch chose eight men. one from 


each of the wards of the stake, to serve on the board of education. They 
immediately formulated plans for the construction of a school building. 
However, school work began before the building was completed. 


At a meeting of the board on August 2, 1889, Enoch Jorgensen was ap- 
pointed principal of the Academy. He held his first classes in the back 
room of the RES Tabernacle. Other Academy locations included the 
upper story of the Courthouse, the old Relief Society building on the 
northeast corner of the Tithing Office Block, the old “Social Hall,” and 
upstairs in the rock building housing Carter's Store. The Carter's Store 
had also housed the Congregational School for a period. 
When Mr, Jorgensen was appointed principal the board determined 


that the academic year would be divided into four terms beginning Sep- 
tember 


95,1889. The terms would continue throu h June 27. Tuition 
was set at $4 a term, paid in advance, Those who came from commu- 
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nities outside Heber were offered goo i board and lodging with private 
families for $2.50 to $3.00 per week. 

Mr. Jorgensen taught the intermediate subjects, while a Miss Nelson 
was appointed instructor of the preparatory grade. This preparatory 
work did not begin until the second term. 

Those enrolled in the intermediate grade had a wide selection of 
subjects from which to choose. Basic instruction, of course, was in the 
principles of the Gospel. Also offered were reading, grammar, composi- 
tion. arithmetic. geography, penmanship. orthography or spelling, analyti- 
cal and perspective drawing. bookkeeping. voca sic, Unit is- 
tor ebra, physiology, and ladies’ work, presumed to be homemaking 
courses. 

The versatility of Mr. Jorgensen can be surmised from the class sched- 
ules, since he taught all the classes as well as being principal. Students 
however, were limited to a total of eight subjects, lest they should over- 
work, as undoubtedly their principal did. 

The religious instruction was considered a most important part of 
the training. In his letter to Presiden Hatch President Woodruff had 
indicated that “religious training is almost excluded from the district 
schools. The study of books that we value as Divine is forbidden.” 

Having been taught that the glory of God is intelligence, and that 
men cannot be saved “in ignorance,” the Church leaders realized the 
importance of providing instruction in all areas of knowledge. 

Thus in the Wasatch Acade heavy emphasis was 
theological subjects. Students were graded cording to age, the Priest- 
hood they held and previous training in religious subjects. School days 
were opened and closed with singing and prayer. There were daily 
recitations of scripture or other religious thoughts, and special Church 
services held each Wednesday. On Monday evenings after school, Mr. 
Jorgensen held a general review of the previous week's theology lessons. 
Also, once a week a Priesthood meeting was held to acquaint those who 
held the Priesthood with its organization and duties, 

In addition, the strict moral standards of the Church were required 


of those attending. There was to be no profanity or obscenity, tobacco 


_or strong drink, no visiting of taverns or games of chance. 


By the end of the first term Mr. Jorgensen had enrollec 
and this number grew to 126 by February 18, 1890. 

School work at the Academy continued successfully enough that 
the district schools provided elementary education only and left the sec- 
ondary education to the Academy. 


36 students 


One of the first steps toward a public high school began in the 
school year of 1898-99 when J. Reuben Clark, Jr., of Grantsville, Tooele 
County, came to Wasatch County to teach high school subjects. The 
young teacher, who later became a high government official, ambassador 
to Mexico and then a member of the First Presidency of the LDS Church, 
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Other community residents furthered their education by attending 
evening lectures given by prominent individuals. One such lecturer was 
a Professor Clegg, an English phrenologist who settled in Heber. 

Many of the talented young people in Midway took advantage of 
state colleges or Church schools in other areas to further their training. 
Some of the first to leave home to attend college were John, Mary and 
Emma Huber, the eldest children of John Huber, who was secretary of 
the school board. They went to Provo where they attended the Brigham 
Young Academy. Jacob Probst also attended there. Jerry Springer. 
Reese Clayburn and Nymphus Watkins were some of the first to attend 
school at the Utah Agricultural College in Logan, where they were naval 
cadets. 

By 1889 the Wasatch Stake Academy had been established by the 
Church in the new Stake House in Heber, and many Midway students 
attended the academy for secondary and religious education. 

In 1890, the superintendent of schools issued a report on territorial 
and local school taxes, which showed that Midway was assessed terri- 
torial taxes of $1,116.36, county taxes of $352.80 and local taxes of 
$708.56, or a total of $2,177.72 in taxes, This tax was based on $4.43 
territorial taxes per pupil and $1.40 county tax for each pupil. This 
would indicate that there were 252 pupils attending the Midway schools 
in 1890. 

This large an enrollment at the school made the school building very 
inadequate, and so it was decided that enlargement was necessary. The 
remodeling included addition of a second story to the school and a large 
room for higher departments. This made three rooms available in the 
school, which by now had three teachers. Attewall Wootton, Sr.. con- 
tinued as principal. even though he was also superintendent of schools. 
With the remodeling came also new school equipment, including the latest 
models of globes, microscopes. physiological charts, geometric forms. 
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shortly afterward. Alfred J. Bond taught _ 
1001 work in the upper storx of a building 

undertaker. Following Mr. Clark and 
Mr. Bond were Alfred J. Ridges and O. J. Call who taught high school 
subjects in the old “Sleepy Hollow” school in the years 1906 and 1907. 
About 20 students attended their courses. 


€ s were also 
held in rooms adjoining the old bank just west of the Mercantile. 

By 1912 the present pot roc} portion of the high school was erected 
and classwork was conducted on a regular basis. An addition of class- 
rooms and other facilities comprising the right-wing or red brick portion 
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of the school was made in 1927 and provided a permanent home for the 
high school. 

The educational progress of Wasatch High School has been guided 
during the years by devoted principals. These have included J. W. 
Robinson, Andrew L. Neff. Owen F. Beal. james Johnson. Fayette Steph- 
ens. Wm. J. Bond, Oswald L. Pearson. Lamond F. Hutchings, Edson 
Packer and Marion Tree. 

The early high schoo! curriculum consisted of a few academic sub- 
jects taught by the principal and one or two teachers. However, the 
present program has broadened to include many subjects with as many 
specialists to do the instruction. In addition there are numerous social, 
vocational and cultural subjects and extra-curricular opportunities avail- 
able to the students. 

During the years Wasatch High has won success in many school 
endeavors. Clark J. Crook and Douglas Edwards, a poultry judging 
team coached by Farrell Olson, represented all of Utah at a National 
Poultry Congress in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In 1931 the school band, directed by Delmar Dickson, participated 
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The Ne st school was first held in the Van Wagoner Amuse- 
ment Hall, a large frame building just south of the John Van Wagoner, 
: It had been built by David Wan Wagoner as a recreation 


Sr.) home. 


hall. . a 
In spite of its free tuition, the New West School began to drop in 
bie j ; a 
a jance after a few vears, and by 1889 it was closed down. 
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Other community residents furthered their education by attending 
evening lectures given by prominent individuals. One such lecturer was 
a Professor Clegg, an English phrenologist who settled in Heber. 
Many of the talented young people in Midway took advantage of 
state colleges or Church schools in other areas to further their training. 
Some of the first to leave home to attend college were John, Mary and 
Emma Huber, the eldest children of John Huber, who was secretary of 
the school board. They went to Provo where they attended the Brigham 
Young Academy. Jacob Probst also attended there. Jerry Springer, 
Reese Clayburn and Nymphus Watkins were some of the first to attend 


school at the Utah Agricultural College in Logan, where they were naval 
cadets. 
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which showed that Midway was assessed terri- 
torial taxes of $1,116.36. county taxes of $352.80 and local taxes of 
$708.56, or a total of $2,177.72 in taxes. This 


tax was based on $4.43 
territorial taxes per pupil and $1.40 county tax for each pupil. This 
would indicate that there were 252 pupils attending the Midway schools 
in 1890. 

This large an enrollment at the school made the school building very 
inadequate, and so it was decided that enlargement was necessary. The 
remodeling included addition of a second story to the school and a large 
room for higher departments. This made three rooms available in the 
school, which by now had three teachers. Attewall Wootton, Sr., con- 
tinued as principal, even though he was also superintendent of schools. 
With the remodeling came also new school eguipment, including the latest 
models of globes, microscopes, physiological charts, geometric forms, 
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geography charts and maps. “Commodious and neat’ desks were also 
furnished. a 

Leo Haefeli. a former teacher, and newspaper correspondent. ems 
at the time, “I defv any school district of the same size or = good 
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In another newspaper column. Mr. Haefeli indicates that school 
children are perhaps the same from generation to generation, He Late 
“The other day one boy hurt another quite seriously by holding a freshly 
sharpened lead pencil under him, just as the school mate w eee to 
resume his seat at the desk. Such tomfoolery cannot be reprimanded too 


severely nor suppressed too promptly. 
School teachers of the 1890's were expected to improve themselves 


